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"During the seventh century, a series of major political events marked 
the turning point in the medieval history of eastern Anatolia: the Byzantine 
and Persian wars, the eapture of Jerusalem by Sasanid Persia in 614, the rise 
and the rapid invasions of the Arabs, the fall of Sasanid Persia in 642, and 
the ereation of the Umayyad dynasty of the Arab Caliphate in Damaseus in 
661. Since no specifie eontemporary source is available in any of the related 
languages—Persian, Greek, or Arabie—the Armenian historiography of Bishop 
Seb&os, known as the History of Heraclius, becomes indispensable for the 





political history of the century. For this reason Sebéos' History was given 
immediate attention and evaluation both by Armenian and Western scholars 
since the discovery of its manuscript text in Ejmiacin by Yovhannés vardapet 
Sanxatunian in 1831.1 

At first the Arab invasions im Sebéos drew the attention of 
Hübsehmann,2 and the Byzantino-Persian wars of the text served as material 
for Gerland's? doctoral dissertation during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Leading seholars, such as N. Marr, J. Markwart, A. Gutsehmid, E. 
Dulaurier, and F. Macler, have either dealt with the problem of the integrity 
of the text or have rendered partial translations of it. The best available 
translation of Seb&os with annotations is the French translation of 1904 by 
Macler.4 Among Armenian scholars, Mihrdateane', Patkanian, and Mal- 
xaseane', have published the text,” the last of which, by S. Malxaseanc', is 
the best critical edition available, published in Erevan, 1939, with the 
peculiar title: History of Bishop Seb8os, (Seb@osi Episkoposi Patmut'iwn), 
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without Heraclius! name. Other historians, like Adontz, Akinian, Sargisian 
and Abgaryan, have examined the textual interrelationship of this document 
with other Armenian historieal texts. | 

Despite the importanee of this source, and perhaps because of it, 
students of history have found Sebéos' work a eontroversial one. In view of 
both its content and sources, the common problem which prompted extensive 
research on the part of the leading scholars is twofold: 

(8) The basie question is whether the book we now have is really the 
History of Heraclius referred to by later historians. Or is it, as Abgaryan 
has argued, that Sebéos' real work is lost and instead the one we know is 
labelled as Sebéos'? 

(b) The integrity of the text has also been questioned. Scholars are 
in disagreement as to the authentieity of the first two chapters of Sebéos' 
History, whieh are believed to have been written at entirely different times, 
the first chapter much earlier and the second chapter much later than the 
seventh century. 

) To deal with these problems we should first address ourselves to some 
of the references made by later Armenian historians and then turn to the 
examination of the manuscript text, a task which was thoroughly undertaken 
by Abgaryan in 1965. From historical evidence we know that the medieval 
Armenian historians, Step'an Taronae'i Asotik (tenth century), Samuël Anec'i 
(twelfth century), Mxit'ar Anec'i (twelfth century), Kirakos Ganjakec'i 
(thirteenth century), and Mxitar Ayrivanee'i (thirteenth century), include 
Seb&os' name in their listings of the historians preceding them. In addition, 
they identified Sebéos as the author of the History of Heraclius. A tenth- 
eentury historian, Uxtanés, mentions the work without Sebeos' name, but 
instead he adds a valuable remark on the History of Heraclius when speking 
about Smbat Bagratuni (d. 617), the Iranian viceroy of Vrkan (Hyrcania) from . 
595 to 602.0 Uxtanés says: 

Smbat Bagratuni waged many wars in Armenia, in 

Byzantium, and in Persia, as ean be demonstrated 

to you by the History of Heraclius." 

This allusion is justified by the lengthy description of Smbat by Sebēos, 
who devotes ehapters 10 and 14 through 19 of his History to the same 
marzpan of Vrkan. 

Other historians, Łewond (eighth century), T'ovma Areruni (tenth 
century), Yovhannés Kat'otikos (tenth century), Vardan Arewele'i (thirteenth 
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century), quote Sebéos almost verbatim, but none of them mention his name.8 
It is observed by Abgaryan that the indications in this case are such that the 
title of Seb@os' work was lost at a much earlier time, and that the text was 
copied by subsequent scribes both with neither title nor author's name. For 
example, Samuél Anec'i is among those later historians who lists Sebéos and 
the title of Sebéos' work in his book. When drawing on Sebéos' History for 
an account of the invasion of Dvin by the Arabs, however, he writes: "During 
the days of Constans, son of Heraclius, Dvin was taken by the Arabs, as says 
the historian" (emphasis added), H It must be concluded that he does not 
mention the author of the account he is using because he does not know it, 
for with the exception of material from Sebéos he always indicates his 
sources by their author's names. Asotik deals with Sebéos in the same way. 

It is my contention that historians differ in their evaluation of Sebeos' 
History simply because the texts available to them were not identifiable. 
The primary problem is, therefore, identification. If, however, Seb&os' 
History was not identifiable then, ten centuries ago, how can we expect a 
final word on it today? According to internal evidence, the History of 
Heraclius, particularly the third chapter, the "contemporary history" (matean 
Zamanakean), is the closest conceivable document that can be ascribed to 
Sebéos. 

Now for the manuscript text of S€beos' History. As mentioned above, 
the main manuscript of the work, copied in 1672, bearing neither the title nor 
the author's name, was accidentally found in Ejmiacin by H. Sahxatunian in 
1831. Based upon the evidence of later Armenian historians, Sahxatunian 
assumed that this must have been the lost work of Seb&os and marked the 
manuscript accordingly. It is important, therefore, to bear in mind that the 
title of the book, Patmut'iwn Seb8osi Episkoposi i Herakln (Bishop Sebéos' 
History of Heraclius), is simply Sahxatunian's own designation. From this 
main manuseript of 1672 others were soon copied, some of whieh, together 
with the original, are preserved in the Matenadaran of Erevan.10 

The 1672 manuscript text of Sebēos is a part of a collection of 
different texts, catalogued under number 2639 in the Matenadaran, pre- 
sumably written at two different times. The collection contains Lazar 
P'arpec'i's History and Letter; an untitled text (Sebéos' present History of 
Heraclius); Koriwn's Life of MaSt'oc'; Agat'angetos' History; Ełišē's History; 
Movsés Xorenac'i's Armenian History; and the Mesrop Vayac'joree'i's History. 
The 1672 collection was copied in Bitlis, at the school of Amrdoól, by Pawtos 
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Gavie'i and by Grigor Eréc' from an older text which is now lost. Abgaryan, 
after careful study of the history of the manuscript, brings to our attention 
that in 1675, or a little after, Vardan vardapet of Bitlis, the renowned 
teacher of Amrdól, had prepared the catalog of the manuscripts kept at his 
school, in which catalog the manuseript of 1672 is identified and deseribed 
differentiy.11 According to Vardan's description, the collection of 1672 had 
a different arrangement of contents than number 2639 of the Matenadaran.12 
Moreover, not only does Vardan's catalog not include Sebéos' name, but it 
also adds the name of a certain Xosrov as a bona fide historian along with 
the rest. 

G. Ter Mkrté'ian first studied the seventeenth century eollection,13 
and in 1965 Abgaryan examined it and concluded that the History of Sebéos 
we now have was erroneously ascribed to Bishop Sebéos, its true author being 
the Xosrov whose name Vardan of Bitlis had included in his catalog.l4 
Abgaryan links Xosrov's name with the listings of the Armenian historians 
who, as a rule, name their predecessors chronologically. Kirakos Ganjakece'i, 
for example, knows of a certain Xosrov, a historian, who is classified as the 
one preceding Zewond, the 8th century historian of the Arab domination. 
Kirakos Ganjakee’i mentions Xosrov’s name immediately before Lewond, 
after having mentioned Sebéos' name already: 

. and on Heraelius by Bishop Sebeos. And the 

wonderful history of Koriwn. And Xosrov. And 

the history of Lewond the priest.15 
Kirakos does not solve the problem completely, for although he mentions 
Xosrov's name as a historian, he places Sebàos before Koriwn, and Koriwn is 
definitely a fifth-eentury biographer of Mesrob MaStoc'. Advocating Xosrov's 
authorship, Abgaryan produces an unpublished list of Armenian historians 
found on folio 2556 of manuscript 126 of the Matenadaran. It reads: 

Xosrov Korovi (Brave) and his history.  tewond 

who tells thoroughly about the advent of Muham- 

mad.16 

What Abgaryan is actually demonstrating is not so much the authorship 
of our present text of Seb@os as the existence of a certain historian Xosrov, 
whose name is placed immediately before Lewond. There is no question that 
the name of a certain Xosrov is revealed as a potential author of an 
unidentified text based solely on seattered listings of mueh later date. 
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Certainly this cannot be regarded as enough evidence to ascribe Sebéos' 
History to an otherwise unknown historian Xosrov. Besides a more recent 
bibliographie study (1979) has revealed that Abgaryan has rescinded his own 
views regarding Xosrov's authorship.1* 

Another way of evaluating the authenticity of our present text is to 
deal with the structure and content of the History of Heraelius. In 1851, 
Mihrdateane', the first editor, arbitrarily divided Sebéos' History into three 
chapters, according to its chronological content, and called them tpru- 
t'iwnk'.18 Whereas the last chapter of the text represents a contemporary 
history of the late sixth century through the year 661 A. D., the first chapter 
contains the legendary history of the origin of the Armenian people. The 
second chapter deals with the revolt of the Parthians against the Seleucids, 
as wel as with the Armenian and Parthian Arsacid kings and their 
chronology. At the end it also carries a chronological list of both the Persian 
and Greek monarchs to the fall of Sasanid Persia. 

Following the second Armenian edition (1879) of Sebéos by Patkanian, 
the first two chapters of the work were separated from the 'contemporary 
history! (matean Zamanakean) and were considered to be anonymously 
written. The problem soon evolved into an argument on textual interrelation- 
ship, particularly because scholars were confronted with two different 
chapters, each based upon sources of its own. The problem of their 
authorship was thus further complicated by questions of chronology, source 
material, and content. ) 

Gutsehmid argued that Movsés Xorenac'i was responsible for the first 
anonymous chapter, which he later used as a synopsis for his famous 
History.19 Obviously, considerable attention was given to the first chapter 
as the Armenische Urgeschichte, or the Primary History of Armenia, as it is 
ealled by Toumanoff. According to Toumanoff, the so-called Primary History 
of Armenia belonged to the group of ancient sources, compiled probably 
during the fourth and fifth centuries.2Ü It contains information on the Greek 
inscription found at the entrance of the Armenian Arsacid king Sanatruk's 
palace in Mcurk'.2! The anonymous author copied this inscription from the 
. book of Marab the Philosopher of Meurk', which contained the chronology and 
the names of the first five kings of the Arsacids, Armenians, and Parthians. 
The Greek inscription was written by Agat'angetos and by order of king Trdat 
of Armenia.2? It is understood by Toumanoff that the Primary History in 
Seb@os purports to be the translation of the original Greek arjanagir 
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("inscription") work by Agat'angefos, found in Marab's book as well. | 
Toumanoff substantiates Gutsehmid's argument and refers to Movsés Xoren- 
ac'i's claim that the text of his History corresponded to an extract made by 
one Marabas Katina from a Greek translation of a Chaidaean book.23 
Toumanoff concludes that the two texts are thus associated with one and the 
same text of a Syrian author, Mar Abbas. They simply represent two parallel 
versions of one historical tradition, the longer of which, expanded and reeast, 
is the one found in Xorenac'i.24 

The Xorenac'i-Sebéos relationship has led other leading scholars, 
including Adontz, Akinian, and Manandyan, to the conclusion. that the 
problematie portion of Sebéos is an integral part of the text and that it was 
used by Movsés Xorenac'i who himself lived after the seventh eentury.29 A 
textual relationship was also sought between the anonymous chapters and the 
History of P'awstos Buzand on the hypothesis that the latter's missing first 
two chapters, also known as tprut'iwnk', are actually the ones in the present 
text of Seb&os.26 

As for the second chapter, the names of Movsés Xorenac'i and Step'an 
Tardnac'i are distinctly marked as its sources. The Armenian historiography 
recognizes only one historian by the name of Step'an Tardnac’i, known also 
as Asotik, who wrote his Universal History in the tenth century. It has been 
very difficult to discover another Step'an Taronae'i who lived prior to the 
seventh century, whom either the anonymous chapters or Sebéos could have 
mentioned by name. Moreover, a whole page in the anonymous chapters is 
a verbatim copy of the corresponding text found in Step'an TarGnac'i's 
Universal History.2” Obviously one of the two has served as a source for the 





other. Abgaryan, who has done substantial research on the origin of the 
anonymous chapters, has come up with an altogether different solution. He 
states that the chapters in question belong neither to Sebeos, nor are they 
related to Xorenac'i; rather, they bear the sign of a much later composition, 
the author of which was Yovhan Tarónac'i, who lived in the eleventh century 
and whose work, the history of the house of the Bagratids, is lost, only its 
title being preserved in one of the manuscripts (#1775) in the Matenadaran.28 

Presently S. Malxaseane''s views in favor of the integrity of Sebéos' 
History are predominant and seem to be accepted as satisfaetory by. the 
historians in Erevan since his first study of the History of Seb@os and Movsés 
Xorenats'i in 1899.29  Malxaseane' confirmed his position in 1939 when he 
edited Sebéos' History and established the integrity of the text in its 
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entirety, claiming that the Sebéos of the seventh century was also the author 
of the two anonymous chapters. Malxaseanc' confirms the integrity of the 
text from the point of view of a single author, basing his arguments on the 
loeigal structure and consistency of the entire text. For Malxaseane!, the 
anonymous chapters are the integral and necessary parts of Sebeos! History 
because they represent coherence of plan and conformity with the third 
chapter, particularly if we realize that the original text included neither 
divisions nor chapters of any kind.  Malxaseane! remarks, "astonishing 
similarities between the anonymous and the main section of Sebéos' History 
are clear indications that the anonymous chapters and the History are written 
by the same author, Seb&os."30 Malxaseanc''s conclusion is that by accepting 
the single authorship of Sebéos' History we can have a consistent and 
complete history of the Armenians from the most ancient legendary periods 
down to his own days, ineluding the lists of the Persian and Armenian Arsacid 
kings.?1 

This seemingly simple approach is not readily acceptable primarily 
because of the problem of Step'an Tardnac'i as a source for the second 
anonymous chapter, whose author is strongly believed to be the tenth century 
historian Step'an Asotik.32 Malxaseanc''s basic position on the authorship of 
Sebéos for the third tprut'iwn of the History of Heraclius that is, the rest 
of the book is, however, acceptable without serious complications. It is also 
important to know that the preface of the main history of Sebeos ends with 
these words: 

_I wanted to tell you about all these events through 
my present book.33 

Sebéos, whose identity is hardly known, becomes a contemporary 
author if we recognize in his History the many first-hand and extremely 
valuable documents which, most importantly, do not occur incidentally. They 
are written by the author as the integral parts of the related events. This 
strongly supports the placement of Sebéos, or the author of this book, among 
the events as they occurred. Among such diplomatie and ecclesiastical 
documents is the correspondence between the Persian rebel Bahram Chtbin 
.and Mushey, the Armenian prince of Tarón, in which Chubin seeks help from 
the Armenians in overthrowing the Sasanid king and promises to restore the 
Armenian kingship with its Arsacid borders.34 Emperor Maurice's (582-602) 
letter of accusation against the Armenian naxarars, addressed to king 
Khosrow II Parviz of Persia, is an important historical document whereby the 
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two monarchs agree to deport the Armenians to Thrace and to the East, 
respectively, because "if they [the Armenians] live in their homeland we shall 
find no rest."85 The document of the peace treaty of 652 between 
Mu'awiyah, the Arab governor of Syria, and T'éodoros R&tuni, prince of 
Armenia, is unique in the annals of the Armenian diplomatic history.36 
Although believed to be a draft of an official declaration of the Armenian 
faith, composed at the Council of Dvin in 648 and addressed to Emperor 
Constans II (641-668), this document is preserved only by Sebéos and carries 
the endorsement of Catholicos Nersés III (641-661), Prince T'éodoros Rstuni, 
the Armenian bishops, and the naxarars.3” These are but some of the many 
doeuments seattered throughout the History of Heraclius. 

Sebeos is a contemporary author because his History ends with the 
first year of the reign of Mu'awiyah (661-680), the first Caliph of the 
Umayyad dynasty. The author further designates that his work is meant to 
be a "contemporary history," starting from king Hormizd of Persia (579-590), 
who is succeeded by his son Khosrow II Parviz (590-628). Khosrow II Parviz 
seeks Emperor Maurice's help and restores his kingship by defeating the royal 
rebels. Sebéos reports that Khosrow Parviz returned the Armenian 
territories to Emperor Maurice for the favor that the Emperor had shown to 
him.38 Seb&os relates in detail the lengthy wars between the two empires 
after Maurice's assassination, and the repeated victories of Khosrow II over 
the Greeks. The Persians had reached the Bosphorus, and it was not until 
Heraclius (610-641) sueceeded to the throne that the war swung into the east. 
The Persians were defeated, and the Greeks headed to Ctesiphon. At the end 
of his work, Sebéos describes the Arab invasions of Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and Armenia, as well as the end of Sasanid Persia. 

What do we know about Sebéos himself? Two things: (8) his name has 
been mentioned by the historians; (b) a eertain Bishop Sebéos of the house of 
the Bagratunis attended the Council of Dvin in 645. Bishop Sebéos' signature 
as "Lord Sebéos, bishop of the Bagratunis," is the eighth among the sixteen 
bishops attending the Council, according to the Canons of the Holy Council 
of Dvin.39 Despite the fact that no mention is made in this work of the 
Couneil of Dvin whieh was eonvened by Catholieos Nerses III, Ormanian was 
the first to identify the historian Seb@os with the bishop of the Bagratunis.40 
Other evidence supporting Ormanian's view are the combination of the 
general religious tendency of this work, the anti-Chaleedonian convictions of 
the author, and the one curious instanee at the Armenian Cathedral of Dvin, 
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where Catholicos Nersés and his bishops, except for one, were forced to 
receive communion with Emperor Constans, thus accepting Chalcedon. 
Seb&os describes the incident with the knowledge and dignity of a churchman 
who is also disturbed by the abandonment of the true faith on the part of the 
Catholieos. The Armenian faith had been preserved "up to this day," as the 
eyewitness Sebéos specifies, by the previous Catholieoi since the Illuminator. 
He finally adds that one of the bishops present at the religious eeremonies 
whose name is not given, refused to receive the communion at first. It is 
again Ormanian who sees the connections among the unnamed bishop, the 
bishop attending the Council of Dvin, and the author of this work.41 In his 
opinion, all three stand for Bishop Sebéos of the Bagratuni naxarars. 
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